2io                   LI HUNG-CHANG

At the beginning of November Li took to his bed,
where the relentless M. Lessar continued to harry
him to the last. On the yth he gave up the ghost.
It was probably a source of grim satisfaction to him
in the end that, with unanswerable finality, he had
thus evaded a difficult and delicate situation. He
left to Prince Ch'ing and Wang Wen-shao the task of
satisfying M. Lessar, and if his unappeased spirit
hovered over Peking, as they discussed the terms of
the Convention concluded five months later, he must
have derived no small satisfaction from contemplation
of the helpless inefficiency of his erstwhile colleagues
and critics.

Even admitting that liis diplomatic relations with
Russia were characterised by a hand-to-mouth
Micawber opportunism, even conceding the possibility
of a Baconian readiness to derive personal profit
from his country's embarrassments, it was impossible
to deny that every move of his game was made with a
reasonable and definite purpose, based generally on
clear recognition of China's necessities and on
intelligent perception of the broader outlines of inter-
national politics. Therein he differed from all the
fine flower of Chinese officialdom, from the hide-
bound Conservatives of the old regime as well as from
the progressives of Young China, who, one and aH>
remained incapable of initiating any practical line of
policy based on knowledge of men and events outside
the Middle Kingdom. How far Li himself believed
in the possibility of disinterested Russian " friend-
ship " must remain matter for surmise. From what
we know of his character and methods, it seems
reasonable to believe that he was under no delusions
in the matter ; that he made friends "of the mammon